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of the study of the most developed and complex and significant of con- 
scious achievements. Thus the little book admirably justifies the sound 
conclusion that " through the analytic and abstract study of manifold 
particulars " — and only through such study — one may hope to gain " a 
clear vision of the bewildering riches of the whole " life of the soul. 

It is impossible to withhold comment on a bibliography of such hap- 
hazard nature as that of the "Abriss." Exclusive of the brief list of 
text-books and of the references appended to his historical sections 
(pp. 16, 17, 155), Ebbinghaus cites five periodicals (all German) and 
about fifty books and articles (three in French, two in English, the 
others in German). He makes no allusion to psychologists of the 
Meinong school and to writers in English who contend for the disputed 
theory upheld in his doctrine of the general attributes of sensation; he 
does not refer to Elechsig in his references to writers on the nervous 
system; and he cites the earlier instead of the later works of several 
writers (cf. p. 17). In so brief a summary it is, of course, unfair to ask 
for exhaustive references, but Ebbinghaus's omissions are unaccountable 
unless one assume that his bibliography is made on a basis of personal 
preference and of accidental acquaintance. 

Mary "Whiton Calkins. 
Wellesley College. 

Eants kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage von Erkenntnistheorie und 

Ethik. Oscar Ewald. Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & Co. 1908. Pp. 

ix + 314. 

The aim of this book is at once critical and constructive. The book 
thus falls naturally into two parts. The first part, which covers about 
one hundred pages, is a searching criticism of the idealism of Kant. The 
criticism, however, is positive in its import and forms the basis for the 
second part of the book, in which are stated in some detail the author's 
own views concerning the solution of the problems which the critical 
philosophy forces upon us. 

According to Dr. Ewald, the origin of the categories as Kant tried to 
deduce them can not be thought. And the first part of his book under- 
takes to point out why this is so. The essence of the discussion seems to 
be that Kant's fundamental error lies in his failure to differentiate 
sharply between the problem of perception and the problem of knowledge. 
Perception is viewed by Kant too much as a creation of the perceiving 
subject; the categories of the understanding are superimposed, as it were, 
upon the data of sensuous experience. Subjective idealism is the result. 
The way around this diificulty is to draw a sharp distinction between the 
problem of perception and the problem of knowledge, and to hold fast to 
the position that the latter alone forms the proper object of transcendental 
criticism. It is by this way that Dr. Ewald hopes to transcend the sub- 
jectivism of Kant and to give to the categories, if not complete objectivity, 
at least all the objectivity which really belongs to them. And the second 
part of his book develops this position in some detail. 

The very least that can be said concerning Dr. Ewald's criticism of 
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Kant is that it is able and suggestive. On this point there can, perhaps, 
be no question. The criticism, which is generally fair and sympathetic, 
is evidently based upon a thorough familiarity with Kant's philosophy, 
and in many respects it is illuminating. It is a criticism which no 
student of Kant can afford to neglect. 

But when one comes to examine the constructive part of the book, one 
is bound to feel that the results are problematic. Whether Dr. Ewald 
meets successfully the very difficulty which he justly finds in the system 
of Kant is, perhaps, more than questionable. His very sharp distinction 
between perception (Anschauung) and knowledge (ErJcenntniss) , by 
means of which he hopes to escape the subjective tendencies that seem to 
have engulfed Kant, ultimately proves to be a rather dangerous partition 
of experience. The logical result of such a violent division of the process 
of knowledge seems to be epistemological "dualism ; and whether the author 
succeeds in bridging the chasm which he thus makes in the realm of 
knowledge is, one is inclined to say, more than doubtful. If it be true 
that the problem of knowledge is in toto different from the problem of 
perception (p. 16), then it certainly is not easy to see how the categories 
of knowledge bear any intelligible relation to the subject-matter of sensu- 
ous experience. The position that the categories approximate realization 
in the realm of perception (pp. 223, 237, etc.) seems to involve all the 
weaknesses of Fichte's doctrine concerning objectivity. It would appear 
that Dr. Ewald is logically in the same predicament in which he finds 
Kant — bound either to subjectivism or to abstract dualism in his epis- 
temology. 

There is one feature of Dr. Ewald's book which is deserving of especial 
emphasis. Whatever may be the actual results of the book, its purpose is 
to build upon history. The criticism which the author makes of Kant is 
not made solely for the sake of criticism; rather is its aim to bring the 
system of Kant into vital and potent relation to contemporaneous prob- 
lems, to discover in the system a secure foundation upon which further 
to build. And this historical attitude, which is ever anxious to learn 
from past thinkers, to assimilate and expand the truth attained by them 
and to avoid the errors into which they fell, is an attitude which, in the 
field of philosophy at any rate, can hardly be too strongly commended. 
If the book before us had no other merit than this one, it would certainly 
be worth the while. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBTTKY COLLEGE. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL EEVIEW. November, 1908. On the 
Meaning of Truth (pp. 579-591) : Charles M. Bakewell. - Truth is con- 
ceiving an object in its total context. It is grasping the transient fact 
in its transcendent context. The Nature and Criterion of Truth (pp. 
592-605) : J. E. Creighton. - Philosophic truth not to be confused with 
the conditioned truth of science or practical need. The estimate of facts 



